on an English boat, and Frohman's assurance that the rumours current
about the Germans and the Lusitania were absurd could not persuade
her to cancel the booking on the New Yor^. It was not indeed until the
morning of the first of May that the official German warning to travellers
intending to embark on the Lusitania was issued. By that time Ellen
Terry had sailed. "C. F. told me I should be uncomfortable," she writes
in her diary during the voyage, "but that is a tame word for it. How-
ever, this experience is only the beginning of favours to come! I suppose
on the whole I prefer this bed to the Ocean Bed!" On May 8: "We are
now in the war zone. Wireless that a submarine is off the Irish coast,
We alter our course at once." She continued to wear the woollen "drown-
ing" suit she had bought in New York until she was safe at Liverpool,
where she was met by Edy. Just before she landed, a message reached
the New Yorl( that the Lusitania had been sunk.
It had been a real grief, as well as a great inconvenience to her to part
with her brisk clever maid Bertha in New York. Of all the personal
attendants who went in and out of Ellen Terry's service in my time (the
intervals between arrival and departure became shorter and shorter with
the years), this German girl was the most intelligent, and consequently
the most sympathetic, for it was quite impossible for a dense person,
however good-hearted, to serve Ellen Terry sympathetically. Bertha was
too well educated not to have heard the saying that no man is a hero
to his valet. She did not expect "Mistress" (Ellen Terry always insisted
on being addressed in this old-fashioned way) to be a heroine to her,
and took any bricks that might be thrown, when "Mistress" was in one
of her nervous, irritable moods, without complaining, as many of her
more sentimental English successors complained, that she was "hurt."
The separation from Bertha was one of the hardships that the War
brought to Ellen Terry. She would have felt it more on the way home,
if there had not been on board the New Yor^ a young pupil of Isadora
Duncan's, who did not value her position as the belle of the ship, nearly
as much as the privilege of rendering Ellen Terry all sorts of little
services. "D. (Diana Wilson) read to me for two hours." "D. packed for
me like the kind thing she is." "D.'s quiet gravity and her beauty gain
every one." No doubt there were many conversations between "D." and
Ellen Terry about Isadora, whom they had left in New York, Ellen
Terry had a great affection as well as admiration for this wayward
genius, not her daughter-in-law but her daughter-in-love, the mother of
her fairest grandchild, Deirdre. Little Deirdre's untimely death that dread-
ful day when a car, with its precious freight of Isadora's adored children,
swerved into the Seme, was one of the tragedies of which Ellen Terry
could Aot speak. Another was Laurence living's death in the wreck of
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